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It looked like conflict. Simms and i had spent enough time
in Europe covering the European war to know that when
belligerent forces come into close contact they usually fight.
Other members of the Carnegie party, months away from
home, were anxious to return and had little interest in a war
some eighteen hundred miles to the northward. As for us
old-time war writers, there was no option. Our editors at
home would never forgive us if, being in the Orient, we ran
away from an oriental war. And even if they might have
forgiven us, we would never have forgiven ourselves. So we
hastily bade good-by to our friends, gathered up our bag-
gage and within an hour were on the way, A train took us
across the Island of Kiushiu to that great steel manufacturing
city of Shimonoseki where ships shove off across the Chosen
Strait for Fusan, Korea, By early morning we were in Fusan
and en route to Soeul, and the following morning we crossed
the Yalu River into Manchuria at Antung where for the first
time we struck the South Manchuria Railway. We were old
friends of the South Manchuria Railway* One adjunct of this
road is Henry W. Kinney, an American, born in Hawaii
though long in Japan. He is a sort of public relations counsel
for the Japanese-owned rail system, and he always paves the
way. Another important official of the road at that time
was Yusoke Matsuoka who speaks American as well as any
American and, like Henry Kinney, is a charming gentleman.
It was Mr, Matsuoka who, as Japan's official representative at
the League of Nations, told the Geneva society something of
Japan's aims and endeavors in Manchuria and built the way
for Japan's withdrawal from the League*
Through the Kinney-Matsuoka combine, we found the
South Manchuria road at our service and twenty-four hours
later we were in Harbin in time to see Chinese troops still